' Rewards of the manifold grace.” 
1 PET. w. 19. 
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4. REVIEW, c. 


F ſecular government is more or leſs - - 

the *proper concern of all men, no 
apology will be required for a Review of 
ſome things relative to that intereſting- 
ſubject. But whether we are born to 
rule, or to live and die without the leaſt 
degree of civil dominion, that any man 
ſhould be without knowledge is not good. 
I will therefore form no excuſe for being 
thus employed. 

But, excellent as Ridge") is, that 
men advance {lowly to real underſtanding. 
that in their progreſs from mental weak- 
_ neſs to intellectual ſtrength they are liable 
to form wrong concluſions; that when 
. moſt improved they know but in part; 

that though ſo frail and apt to err they - 
are ambitions as they are weak, and as 


A'S" earneſt 


(4) 
earneſt to ſtart into conſequence as they 
are unable to ſupport what they covet to 
poſſeſs; the hiſtory of all: ages, and of all 
. countries, induces us to believe: a recol- 
lection of thoſe trials which we ourſelves 
have made to gain intelligence, with a due 
regard to the gradual attainments of other 
people, confirm us in this belief; and the 
BIBLE ſets before us ſuch ſtrong evidences 
of the ſame facts, that to call them in 
_ queſtion would be to . ou n 


1 Judgment. 1 


If men, in this — * wack. are 
all of them ſo contaminated, and en- 
feebled by the fall, as to be in a kind of 
preternatural ſtate, and not “ as if poſs 
e terity had been continued by creation, 
e inſtead of generation; if, with every juſt 
exception, what has been aſſerted of man- 0 
kind is generally true; if to ſome things 


| Which have been faid, no exceptions can 


be made; with what caution ſhould every 
man endeavour to think and ſpeak. on a 
fubject fo complicated, of ſuch extent 
and influence as that which 1 is now before 


Wo! 


The 


EY 
The nature of civil government will 
always, in ſome meaſure, correſſ pond with _ 
thoſe principles on which it is built. 
According to ſome, men are all of one 
* degree, and conſequently—all men are 
* born equal. But in the belief of 
many better authors, we are all of us, 
born more or leſs dependent, unequal, 
N and, in our on order, members of that 
| civil ſociety to which we belong. The 
ground of this belief will bear the moſt 
rigorous inveſtigation; provided they who 
examine it allow the authenticity of the 
facred writings. 
But civil government,” it is faid, 
“is altogether an affair of the preſent 
« ſtate, and is no more than a proviſion 
* of human ſkill deſigned to enſure free- 
« dom and tranquility during our conti- 
« nuance on this temporary ſtage of ex- 
«jſtence.” If this be true, how is con- 
ſcience touched with ſuch government, or 
why is an oath exacted to en this | 
ſkilfyl bee % 
It has often been aſked, Which is the 
beſt ind of civil government? But per- 
„ haps, - 


8 
haps, this queſtion is not ſo ausdehnt 
as many are willing to ſuppoſe, and 
eager to aſſert. For, all government to 
which men ſubmit, muſt be judged of, 
not abſtractedly, but by a proper atten- 

tion to the period in which it exiſts, the 
country where it prevails, the authority 
by which it is ſupported, the antiquity of 
its eſtabliſhment, the improvements, or 
the injuries, it has received, and by the 
preſent temper and circumſtances of the 
people who are e 1 to _ 
| * _ dominion. 

The /queſtion ſhems more difficult. to 
be anſwered when we conſider, that 
1 every form of government may be abuſed; 
haas been already miſmanaged, and will be 

again miſimproved. From ſuch evils we 

can have no ſecurity, while depravity con- 
. - tinues to be connected with all the dignity 
of human nature. Political arrangements, 
however varied, cannot be perfect. Such 
perfection is never promiſed by able Stateſ- 
men, nor is it ever en — 2 of by ſober 


people. 


11 


Where government of any kind is once 


eſtabliſhed and regarded, ſome muſt rule, 


and others muſt ſubmit. But if they who 
rule are bad men, whatſoever they are 
called, Kings or Conſuls, Tribunes or 
members of a National Aſſembly, they 
will always be a burden to their betters.— 
Satan when transformed into an angel of 
light, is as much our adverſary as when 
he aſſumes any other mode of oppoſition. 
The notion of being governed by law 
as it lies in books, or reſts on common 
belief, without the learning and interpo- 
fition of living legiſlators, is a ſtrange 
miſtake. For what is law, may be the 


"ſubject of long debate; therefore, not only 
proper judges muſt be appointed in every 


civil, and in every criminal cauſe, but 
the law of every country muſt be enlarged 


or (corrected. as legiſlators are pleaſed to 


determine ; muſt be ſuſpended or mitigated 


as they find it expedient ; muſt be put in 
force as the ſupreme power in every ſtate 


directs ; and the right of pardoning thoſe 
who are condemned to die, muſt, of ne- 
ceflity, be lodged in the ſame hands. 

: When 


0 8 ) | 

When civil government, in any fitta= 
tion, is once ſettled, innovation, though 
not always dangerous, is generally to be 
ſuſpected ; becaule, whatever is introduced 
which is entirely new, if it is hurtful 
upon the whole, can be of no real ad- 

vantage to the State. But what that is 
which will prove a national benefit, the 
reaſoning powers, the ſlight, and the 
ſtronger prejudices of the people delibe- 
rately conſidered, few have talents to de- 


termine, and fewer ſtill are ugly | 


willing to promote. 

It cannot be the buſineſs of any indi- 
vidual to form a new ſyſtem of govern- 
ment for this country; nor is it decent 


for any man to ſay, that « no ſuch thing 
as a conſtitution exiſts,” But it is the 
duty of every man, as a ſubject of the 


Britiſh Empire, to conſider under what 
laws he lives, and in what manner he may 


fo act, as not to be afraid of the Power, 


but enjoy the legal protection, and if poſ- 


fible, the conſcientious praiſe, of the ſame. 


If he is a profeſſor of godlineſs, he is 


| under- 


© 0 


under additional obligations to be aften- 
tive to ſuch behaviour. | 
We can none of us pretend to Abr, 

whether that form of government which, 
upon mature trial, has long been preferred 

in this Iſland, and is ſtill preferred by a 
great majority of its inhabitants, is of that 
kind which i 1s commonly called MoNAR- 
CHICAL; It is equally clear, that this 
mode of government has not only. been 
ſettled amongſt us time immemorial, and 
is now, in the. opinion of many, much 
improved; but in what is called its cor- 
rected ſtate, it has been the boaſt of Bri- 
tons, and the admiration and envy of fo- 
reign. courts. At home the queſtion has 
been aſked, © Was not the preſent monar- 
“ chical* government, in its full extent, 
“authorized by lawyers, recommended 
« by divines, acknowledged by politicians, 
* acquieſced in, nay paſſionately cheriſhed, 
„ by the people in general; and all this 
&« during a period of at leaſt a hundred 


and ſixty years; and, till of late, with- _ 


* out the ſmalleſt murmur or controverſy? 
B What 


EP) 
What foreigners have thought of our civil 


Foy need not be told. 1 
Of the nature, extent, and competitive : 
n HR of our conſtitution and laws, 4 
Written and unwritten; of the wiſdom, 
moderation, and indulgence of our civil 
governors, now, or at any former period ; - 
or of any thing defective in their ad- li 
miniſtration; we can form no judgment, 0 
but by the common channels of informa- WW 
tion. We were born, as well as thoſe 1 
who were born before us, independent of ky 
our own choice; at a time and: place, of d 
thoſe parents, in thoſe circumſtances, n 
and with ſuch capacities, as the Lord 5 4 
life appointed. In our childhood, 1 


were inſenſibly led into thoſe ane 3k 
and began to form thoſe habits, that were 
predominant in our youth; and which, we 
have reaſon to believe, will not tamely 
ſubmit to be controlled at the latter end 
of our courſe. We may therefore con- 
clude, that all men are, in ſome reſpects, 

alike, and in others, very different: alike, 
in their common nature, and manner of 

| entrance 
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entrance into this world; and very dif- 
ferent, in their civil connections, and in- 
tellectual endowments; not by their pre- 
direction, but by the providence of God. 
In what manner this country was 
governed when it was invaded by Julius 
Cæſar, conquered by William I. or re- 
lieved by William III. who knows, or 
can know, but by the medium of Hiſtory, 
and by yerbal Tradition? -It is by weigh 
ing, in the beſt ſcales we have, the worth 
of ſuch reports, that we arrive at ſome 
degree of uſeful underſtanding. In what 
manner it was governed when, we were 
children, we cannot tell, but by the ſame 

methods of inſtruction; and by the ſame 
operation of our mental powers. In what 
manner it is now governed, is ſtill more 
difficult for any man to. ſay, than how it 
was ruled in the ſplendid reign of Eliza- 
beth; becauſe, events when finiſhed, if 
they are faithfully, recorded,, are like 
wheels worn out and thrown aſide ; on 
which we may look as long as we pleaſe, 
without being diſturbed with the rapidity 
of their motion : but events yet in move- 
po EET — 


( „ 
ment, are like wheels in circulation; 
whither they will next be turned, when, 
or why, they will ceaſe to move, we _ 
' conjecture, but we cannot aſcertain. 
In what manner Great Britain will - be 
governed when we are dead, let no man 
venture to predict, The revolutions abroad, 
we have lived to ſee, and the alarms at 


| home, ſome of us have lived to feel, ſhould 


guard us againſt the dream of uninter- 
rupted reſt; and. againſt the thought of 
being ſupine in any civil ſituation, On the 
other hand, the extravagance of the diſ- 
| contented, in the year 1780, and their 
| imprudence in the oſt year; the boaſt 
of a very active perſon among them, of 
having laid a train of arguments which 
was to make the mighty tremble; and 
his own blindneſs to a train of awful 
events, which, alas! he could neither 
foreſee nor avoid; theſe things, the in- 
conſiderable number of the unquiet, and 
their want of agreement amongſt them- 
ſelves; ſhould arm us againſt dejection, 
and encourage us to hope, that there will 
not only be peace and truth in our days, 
but in ages yet to come. 
" Bince 


*. 
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| Since then, no man has, or can have, 


more knowledge of the paſt, or of the 
preſent ſtate of this country, or any other, 


than his means of information, his leiſure, 
capacity, and diligence will admit; tried 


by ſuch criterions, it would be as arrogant 


for the bulk of mankind to imagine, that 


their judgment of the means by which 
- legiſlation. ſhould be conducted is pro- 


found, as it would be unguarded in any 


ſenſible man to aſſert, that ſuch know- 
ledge is beneath his notice; or that, in 
his own ſtation, it is not deſirable to have 


a competent ſhare of political under- 


ſtanding. 

A Gentleman whe is ſaid, by ſome, to 
have ' profited in the ſcience of govern- 
ment, above many of his equals in his 


own nation; being more exceedingly 


zealous for what is not called the liberties 


of the people; this Gentleman, we are 
told, © has been pleaſantly ridiculed by 
„ his friends as being an Unitarian in 
te religion, and a Trinitarian in politics.” 
Of this rapid writer, it is publiſhed to 
zugment his praiſe, that “ he has de- 
LL e 
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5 Uneated the Britiſh conſtitution with 


4 great accuracy, and has expreſſed his 
« warm admiration of it as the beſt ſyſ- 
<* tem of policy the ſagacity of man has 
t been able to contrive. Now, though 
I do not believe he has delineated the 


Britiſh conſtitution with great. accuracy, 


nor am I yet. convinced, that his 


« enlightened and active mind, his un- 
*« wearied aſſiduity, and the extent of 
« his reſearches,” have poured ſuch light 


into almoſt every department of ſcience, 


as will be the admiration of every fu- 


ture period ; 3 yet, if the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution is the beſt ſyſtem of policy the 


ſagacity of man has been able to contrive, 


how is it, that one of the moſt turbulent 
advocates for what he is pleaſed to. call, 


% TR RicuTs or Man;” how is it 
that this © SECRETARY FOR FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS,” ſhould dare to aſſert, we are 
yet without @ conſtitution? 

If the three Eſtates of this kingdom, 
who are as well acquainted with our civil 
conſtitution as other people, were at 


ſuch variance, that it would be difficult 


for 


OD 

for men of ſenſe to determine, which of 
them it was right, or ſafe to regard, we 
| ſhould be in a perilous. ſituation. But 
while they are ſo united, that freedom of 
debate is allowed, and public buſineſs is 
ſuffered to take its regular courſe, their 
deciſions, on Gm ſubjects, muſt be 
final. 

But ſome are never contented with i 
authority from which there is no appeal. 
Even in the regular rotation of buſineſs, 
they are for carrying their complaints to 
the people, if the vote of parliament, with | 
the aſſent of the crown, does not meet 
with their private approbation. Whom 
however, do they call the people? All 
the inhabitants of this country, without 
exception? A majority of the whole 
number? Or the moſt worthy ?—If they 
would complain to every individual, the 
expedient is as impracticable as it is ridicu- * 
lous. If to the majority of the nation, 
who is to take the poll? and when is 
civil buſineſs to be diſpatched? If to 
the moſt worthy amongſt us, who is to 
judge of their excellence? Themſelves ? 

WE JO | Or 


Rs * 


Or thoſe who are leaſt able to eſtimate 


their moral and political virtues? 
On every ſide here is a poor cn} of 


being relieved by the majeſty of the 


ple: But that ſubjects in this country, 
have a right to ſtate a ſuppoſed grievance 


to their repreſentatives; to petition for 


_ redreſs, to argue and remonſtrate as the 
nature of their caſe may demand, is incon- 
teſtable. Yet if that aſſembly to which 
they look up for aſſiſtance is not allowed 
do judge for themſelves, what becomes of 
the right of private judgment? A right 


which loſes all its charms when they Who 
petition are not allowed to diQtate, is a 


: notion too abſurd for formal refiitation, 
Some who ſcorn: to petition are ſuffi- 
ciently fond of their own inventions, 


But if any man conceives he has formed 


a political plan which ' promiſes general 
utility, his plan, whatever it may be, 


was once to himſelf unknown. What he 
fancies he has invented, might have been 


firſt thought of by another; by a perſon 


in a very different ſituation to himſelf; 
by. one who Has been wont to treat him, 
| | and 
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and his particular connections, with ſtrong 
marks of party reſentment. Had it ſo 
happened, is he ſure he ſhould have heard 
of En ſame ſcheme with pleaſure; and 
have recommended the offspring of his 
ſuppoſed adverſary to public notice With= 
out a moment's heſitation ? | 

| Let us reverſe the ſuppoſition, and be 
allowed to imagine, that our projector has 
acted, or has been thought to act, againſt 
men in power, as we have conceived it 
poſſible, that ſome formidable antagoniſt 
might have acted towards him? Can he 
affect to queſtion whether his opponents 
have the common right of private judg- 
ment? Upon his own principles, can he 
doubt whether they are at liberty to re- 
ceive or reject his propoſitions, entirely, or 
in part, juſt as it may appear to them, 
they cither do, or do not deſerve their 
ſerious attention? Are we never to be 
thought a free people, till our Senators 
are fettered by every private - conceit ? 
Whatever ſome may think, I will venture 
to aſſert, that our freedom in this country, 
18 not only as great as in any other well 
regulated 
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tegolated km gdom; but is perhaps, as 


great as reaſon, in her unruffled moments, 


can demand. 


If any man, by the prudent uſe of his 
liberty, (and what is liberty where pru- 
dence is wanting?) could tranſmit thoſe 


opinions to men in authority, which they 
might think it their wiſdom to adopt, 


this action would give them pleaſure, 
and be to himſelf an honor. If, unable 


to impart ſuch notions, he wiſhes his 


ſuperiors to countenance any change 


they cannot believe is either wiſe or ſafe, 
he wiſhes them to do that which probably, 
he himſelf diſdains; and ſhould he in- 


dulge ſuch a temper, he would ſoon com- 


pel them to do it, were his power equal to 
his ambition. So eaſy it is to ſlide into 


a perſecuting ſpirit; | and fo difficult to 


avoid thoſe things ourſelves, which we 


are always ready to condemn in other 
people. We may talk earneſtly againſt 


popery; but he that is not, in any reſpect, 
of a pop iſh diſpoſition, is uncominonly 
indebted to the grace of * 


But 
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But it will be ſaid, that prejudice, 
paſſion, the love of money, and an inſatiable 
thirſt for dominion, prevent thoſe who 
complain from being heard with due at- 
tention. Were this the fact, they who 
urge ſuch objections againſt men in ad- 
miniſtration, ſhould conſider, whether the 
ſame vices may not be found in their own 
boſoms ; whether thoſe evil tempers would 
be diminiſhed by the greateſt torrent of 
temporal gain, or by the largeſt acquiſi- 
tion of ſecular power; whether, by being 
advanced to places in which a criminal 
conformity to this world would be almoſt 
inevitable, and the charm of a good con- 
ſcience extremely difficult to be enjoyed, 
they would acquire a real advantage; or 
whether it is poſſible to proye, that men 
who indulge inordinate deſires for ſuch 
elevation, are more renewed in the ſpirit 
of their mind, or more to be truſted, than 


other people. 


It is again objected, that no man is to 
be deprived of his right for fear he ſhould 
abuſe it. True, he is not; yet let me 
aſk, Is it right, that this country ſhould 

C 2 be 
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be governed by, the three Eſtates of the 
kingdom legally aſſembled? Is it right, 
that they who govern ſhould judge for 
5 e e what is conſtitutional, on every 

queſtion of national importance? If this 
is not right, in what other way would the 
diſcontented govern were they permitted 
to bear rule? Names might be changed, 
but things would continue as they are; 
forms might be new faſhioned, but facts 
would ſoon convince us we had no reafon 
to rejoice in capricious alterations. If, on 
the contrary, it is allowed to be right, 
that this country ſhould be governed by 
the powers which have been mentioned, 
and that they ſhould judge for themſelves 
what is conſtitutional, in matters properly 
belonging to their own juriſdiction, is it 
not wrong to ſpeak of this right as a trifling 
thing? Is it not offenſive to infinuate, 
that though the rights of our legiſlators 
may be diſputed by every man who can 
move his tongue, or drive his quill, yet 
the rights of ſuch politicians, and of every 
individual not in office, ought to be held 


up 


| ( 2 7} 
up as ſacred, and ſhould be conſidered as 
1 baſis of human liberty? 


Sometimes we are told, that corruption 
and dominion are inſeparable; and the 
inference is, that continued oppoſition to 
men in power muſt be prudent. But it 
may be replied, whatever corruptions are 
connected with dominion, they who are 
factious wiſh to reign; and thoſe Gentle- 
men who are moſt violent againſt men in 
office, are commonly moſt anxious to be 
officially employed. We may add, when- 
ever oppoſition 1s expedient, it ſhould be 
of that kind which originates from an 
upright intention, is decently conduc- = 
ted, and as ably ſupported. If more 
than this is ever wanting, let thoſe pour 
out their invectives in proſe and verſe, of 
whom better things cannot be expected; 
let thoſe produce illiberal charges whoſe 
conſciences no man ſuſpects to be tender; 
but from every thing which is venal and 

| outrageous in oppoſition, may they be 
| preſerved who W to fear God and 

honor the King 
Much 


( 22 ) 


Much has been thrown out to convince 
us, that every ſubje& ſhould be eligible to 
any office under government; and ſome 
ſay to the higheſt honors in the State. 
But ſurely theſe are extravagant propoſi- 
tions. If they are not, all hereditary diſ- 
tinctions are ſwept away at once. I am 
not ſpeaking of the church of Chriſt; 
where indeed, hereditary deſcent is of no 
avail; ; but of the world, in. which i it ever 
has been of real importance. _ 

Were the. levelling principles of fame 
men thoroughly approved, the kingdom 
of Great Britain would become elective; 
and every man in it would not only. have 
a poſſible chance of being King, but 
would have an equal vote upon every 
conteſted election to raiſe his favorite 
leader, or his greateſt creditor, to the 
throne, 

They who hate hereditary diſtinctions 
may reply, What you ſeem to dread, we 
defire. Our leading principle is, the unity 
% of man, by which we mean, „that men 
e are all of one degree.” But this reply will 
not charm thoſe readers who learn from 
| better 
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better authority, that there are men of 


high degree by birth, and likewiſe of low 

degree, by being the children of baſe men. 

TRE will rather conclude, * the peo- 
ola ſhall be oppreſſed every one by 


4 another, and every one by his neigh- 


e bour, when the child ſhall behave him- 

« ſelf proudly againſt the antient, and the 

&« baſe againſt the honourable.” 
But are thoſe advocates for the ſuppoſed 


equality of all men fincere? Are they 
diſpoſed to act upon their own principles 
where they themſelves preſide? Have 


they ſo much as formed a ftring of reſolu- 
tions to aboliſh all diſtinctions between 
maſters and ſervants in their own man- 
ſions? When they attempt to anſwer ' 
theſe queſtions, it will perhaps, more 
fully appear, whether their levelling prin- 
ciples are not always embraced on one 
condition; I mean that they riſe into that 
conſequence by the revolutions they wiſh 
to effect; which, while the regular courſe | 
of ſociety continues, and proper order is 


preſerved, they cannot by any artifice 
obtain. 


It 


” 
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It is idle to talk of muſty records 
« and mouldy parchments in order to 
depreciate hereditary claims. Deeds of 
conveyance however important, and decla- 


3 rations however inſtructin g. muſt be com- 


mitted to periſhable materials. The BIBLE 
ITSELF, is not an exception. But are 
we, on this account, to deſpiſe what is 
conveyed or taught to mankind? The 
DECLARATION publiſhed by the National 
Aſſembly of France, which is ſaid to 
contain, * the ſacred rights of men and 
« citizens,” will be as '#2uſ/ty and mouldy 
as other memorials in ſome future period. 


Will its merit fade as its letters decay? 


or will that inſtrument, be of leſs value 
than while it is of modern date? So it 
ſhould ſeem. But why then, are theſe 
rights called ſacred? The National Aſſem- 
bly may be offended by that term; and 
others will not perceive the propriety of 
ſuch an epithet, who know the averſion 
of that Aſſembly to revealed religion; and 


| who recollect that the Gentleman who 


pays them this compliment is of opinion, 
that, That which may be thought right 
"3; 95 
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* and found convenient in one age, may 


4 be thought wron g and n inconve- 
* nient in another. 

As matters now ſtand in this country, 
it is certain, men may mcapacitate them- 
ſelves from holding offices under govern- 
ment by their own fault, as even Lord 
Bacon did in the reign of James I; and 


| that others may be ineligible to ſuch honor, 
| without the leaft imputation of moral 


blame. For, they may not have that 
property which the law demands ; or they 


may be deſtitute of that ſagacity, which 


the nature of the office requires. 

It is true, the article of property is 
conſidered as a grievous bar by many who 
are ambitious; nor is it leſs true, that the 


vain will be uneaſy if you ſuſpect them to 


be deficient in underſtanding. But after 
all, who is, and who is not eligible to 


offices under government, and to titles of 


honor, muſt not be decided by every 


| individual for himſelf; but by ſome per- 
ſon, or by ſome aflembly, of ſuch conſe- 


quence as may give a ſanction to the de- 


eiſion, and afford proper protection to them 
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that are choſen. But as no perſon, nor 
any aſſembly, can be found whom all 
parties will ever think infallible, or who 
have any juſt claim to infallibility, the 
rules of their proceedings will not be 
perfect; much leſs can we ſuppoſe, that 
their deciſions will always be impartial. 
What then? Where there is no remedy, 
the nature of the caſe loudly calls for 
- "thoſe diſpoſitions which prompt us to 
make = beſt of that which is, and to 
avoid thoſe tempers which may inflame, 
but cannot remove human imperfections. 
Under ſuch trials real Chriſtians have 
the advantage. They are not diſpoſed to 
envy, or flatter, the great; nor are they 
too much dejected at the partial proceed- 
ings of men in power, They know, that 
the inquietudes of this life are but for a 
ſeaſon ; and while that ſeaſon laſts, they 
believe every thing is, every moment, under 
his providence who careth for them; and 
on whom they judge it is both their pri- 
vilege and duty to caſt all their care. 
If they are called to ſerve their country, 
in * ſtation they are able to ſupport. 
( provided 


( 27) 
(provided the call is not encumbered with 
thoſe requiſitions which hurt their moral 
feelings,) they cheerfully comply. If men 
in authority will not accept of their ſer- 
vice, but upon terms which, as Chriſtians, 
they cannot approve; though they may 
think themſelves treated in a manner that 
provokes complaint, yet, loving peace as 


well as truth, they approve of no remedy 


where the force of ſound argument has 
not effect; but till this operates in their 
favor, they rejoice that civil buſineſs will 
not be neglected; and ſincerely pray it 
may be ſo done as to afford general ſatis- 
faction. | UP 
+ To. preſerve this pacific temper, it 
ſhould be remembered, that no man is 
bound to ſpeak well of any meaſure which 
he believes is injurious; or of any act 
which he thinks is not to be defended ; 
nor even to be ſilent, whenever he judges 
that the publication of his opinions may 
be of uſe to ſociety, or of any credit to 
his own connections. But every private 
man is bound, by divine authority, to 
ſubmit peaceably to the civil power of that 
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country in which he reſides or lives, in 
all caſes where his ſubmiſſion would leave 
him in the enn of a good con- 
ſcience. 

If any perſon is diſpoſed to plead, Nis 
cannot in conference ſubmit to ſome things 
the ſtate requires, or bear with others which 
it inflicts; let thoſe words of ſcripture that 
affect his moral ſenſations be fairly quoted ; 
and his own expoſition of them be as 
fairly ſtated. Having done this, let him 
hold faſt his religious deference 'to the 
word of God; not rudely, but with firm- 
nefs ; till he can be convinced that his 
on application of the words on -which 
his plea is founded are improperly applied. 
But let him make it manifeſt he is as up- 
right as he is bold; by adhering to what 
he believes his indiſpenſable duty under 
every. poſſible conſequence ; faying even 
to rulers, Whether it is right in the 
« ſight of God, to hearken unto men, 
% more than unto God, judge ye.“ 

Conſcience, which is now my ſubject, 
acknowledges no ſuperior but its own 
Lord. Wiſe men therefore, never think 


of 


| e 

of pleading conſcience, unleſs they are 
fully perſuaded their plea reſts on thoſe 
premiſes which will bear inveſtigation. 
They know, that Chriſtians muſt needs 
be ſubject to civil Magiſtrates, as miniſters 
of God; not only for wrath, or for fear 
of puniſhment, but alſo for conſcience 
fake. This being the general ground of 
their obedience, the exceptions to this 
rule are more difficult to diſcern; yet if 
thoſe exceptions are not clearly diſtin- 
guiſhed, a wiſe man is afraid to approach 

the borders of tranſgreſſion; becauſe he 

not only dreads the thought of pleading 
conſcience when that moral power is not 
properly affected, but is ſhocked at the 
notion of his being, under any pretence, 


it a bad example to his neighbours. 
er Before J quit this theme, it may be 


proper to remark, that if for conſcience 
fake we muſts needs be ſubject, religion 
and legiflation are not fo independent of 
each other, as is now the faſhion of ſome 
writers to repreſent. They are indeed 
diſtinct; but under every good govern- 
ment they are united. Religion is 1 

| perſonal. 
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perſonal concern, and may exiſt; nay 


flouriſh, where civil government cannot 
be enjoyed, and where it is horribly 
abuſed. But civil government can never 
anſwer jits own end independent of reli- 
gion. A man left alone on ſome fertile, 
or barren Iſland, may live there in the 
belief of a future ſtate, and in the fear of 
God; but if others ſhould come to ſettle 
on it, and he and they ſhould unite to 
form a code of civil law, it would be 
found neceſſary to connect the laws of 
this little State with ſome religious ſanction. 
Without ſuch aſſiſtance, neither rewards 
nor puniſhments would ſecure general 
obedience.—He knows not the nature of 
man who preſumes that where conſcience 
is unconcerned, civil order may be pre- 


ſerved. | For, © what more ſavage, wild, 


& and cruel- than man, if he ſee himſelf 
able, either by fraud to over- reach, or 
* by power to over- bear, the laws where - 
* unto he ſhould be ſubject? Wherefore 


in ſo great a boldneſs to offend, it be- 

4 hoveth that the world ſhould be held in 

& awe, not by a vain ſurmiſe, but by a 
true 
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ee true apprehenſion of ſomewhat which 
* no man may think himſelf able to with- 
« ſtand. THis IS THE TRUE POLI- 
© TIQUE USE OF RELIGION.“ 


Allow ſome writers to aſſert, that in 


this country civil government may con- 
tinue in its full operation, without the 
interference of the Chriſtian inſtitution, 
and you will find it difficult to refute their 
plauſible pretenſions. But if civil govern= 
ment could not be introduced into Pagan 
countries without the aid of their religion, 
are we to ſuppoſe, that where Idolatry is 
renounced, Mahomediſm rejected, and 
Deiſm diſowned, that the full operation 
of government needs no direct aſſiſtance 
from Chriſtianity? 7 , 

But reſtleſs adventurers, in all ages, 
have thought it a fine thing to live with- 
out God in the world; and to erect, were 
it poſlible, a kind of government, origina- 
ting in their own luſt, and coinciding 
with their own. corrupted underſtanding. 
In France, ſuch folly has blazed out to 
an uncommon height. The fewel of 
their flaming ſyſtem has been long col- 

as. 
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32) 
lecting; nor is it difficult to ſay, from 


what mines their combuſtible materials 
were extracted. It is however preſumed, 


from the apparent violence of their political 
flames, ſince they were thoroughly kindled, 


that every honeſt Frenchman heartily \ 


withes they may be effectually quenched. 
A ſtrange reluctance in ſome men to 


retain God in their minds, is of antient 


date; and certain French philoſophers 
have ſhewn us, that the ſame temper ſuits 
modern tafte. But with all their all, 
it is ſaid they have met with confiderable 
difficulties in giving the appearance of 
ſecurity to their novel juriſdiction. Among 


the reſt, an oath, it ſeems, is neceſſary. 


But to ſwear by their MAKER, is to 
confeſs that legiſlation and religion, even 
in ſuch hands, cannot be independent. 


Had theſe famous philoſophers held a 


ſentiment of ſome quiet, but erring friends 
in this country, they might have urged 


that oaths are unlawful; but being Gen- 


tlemen. not averſe to prophane ſwearing, 
they thought it more polite, as well as 


. to confirm their doubtful 


importance 


(33 
importance by an oath. Whether when 
their civic oath is taken they mean to 

appeal to Gop, or ſwear only by their 
own honor, I ſhall not determine; be 


chis as it may, neither by oaths, nor by- 
W orations, Will BY ſoon lee a an end of all 


{tr ife. . „ A. 

To prepare our minds for ſomething 
not very promiſing in practice, we are 
told at home, That our Saviour did 


* not intermeddle with the policy of 


« nations; for the improvement of this, 


any more than any other ſcience which 
e might be extremely ſhort and defective, 
formed no part of his miſſion, and was 
« rendered beſide quite unneceſſary, by 
« that energy of mind which, prompted 
« by curioſity, by our paſſions and our 
* wants, will ever be abundantly ſuffi- 
<«.cient to perpetuate and refine every 
“civil or humare inſtitution.” If ſuch. 
be the energy of the human mind under 
the influence of curioſity, paſſion. and 
want, how are we to account for the long 
continued defects of antient governments, 
or for thoſe. loud complaints which have 
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been heard againſt! recent regulations? 
Able and deep philoſophers, who pur- 
« ſued their enquiries with a cloſe and 
& accurate inveſtigation, who formed 

their principles and ideas of govern- 
ment from hiſtory and experience, and 
* who reaſoned upon them with a cir- 
e cumſtantial preciſion and cautious cir- 
% cumſpection, faw no ſuch conſtant, 
or complete — in human energy as 
is now pretended. 
But men who y they « have found 
ia more eaſy and certain road to truth,” 
ſay, * We may reſt aſſured, the political 
« affairs of Nations are ſuffered to remain 
& in their antient channels, and to be 
* conducted as occaſions may ariſe, by 
« Chriſtians, or by others without. dif- 
*« tinction. He muſt be very fond f 
aſſurance who repoſes on this aſſertion, 
In thoſe occaſions which have ariſen, ot 
have been ſought, in America and France, 
are we to be told that modern managen 
have ſuffered the affairs of thoſe States to 
remain in their © antient channels? Bu 
if the whole ſyſtem of civil governmen t, i 
& Ng 
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© no more than a proviſion of human 
« {kil,” its channels, whether they are 
ſtrait or crooked, deep or fhallow, may, 
it ſeems, retain their antient. appellations. 
But was the Jewiſh THEOCRACY 
nothing more than a proviſion of human 
{kill ? They who lived under it had very 
different apprehenſions. They ſaid, The 


| « Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 


« lawgiver, the Lord is our king, he 
« will fave us.“ Now, we. all know, 
that this form of civil government was 
not ſuffered to continue ; but if inſtead of 
that Divine Legation, we are now to be 
ruled by the private conceits of private: 
philoſophers, as occaſions may ariſe,” 
what man of ſedate reflection can do leſs 
than lament the miſerable change ? 

By * antient channels” perhaps, nei- 
ther patriarchal government, nor the law 
of Moſes, are alluded to by this writer; 
but channels, compared with thoſe, 
which are but of recent date. Be it 
ſo; has he any right to make the turbid 
ſtreams of Pagan inſtruction fouler than 
they really are? Did Cicero aſſert that 
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3 
legiſlation originated in human wet ? 


Were the greateſt legiſlators of Greece 
and Rome of this opinion? So far from 


it, that the “ uſe of religion to the State 
« was ſeen by the learned, and felt by 
ce all men of every age and nation. The 
« antient world particularly, was fo 


« firmly convinced of this truth, that 


« their greateſt ſecret in the ſublime art 


of legiſlation conſiſted in this; how 


&« religion might be beſt applied to the 
« ſervice of ſociety: and they have 
aſſured us, that it is impoſſible to fix 
* the true principles of yo ο without 
ce thoſe of RELIGION. Muſt we then, 


wearied with wiſdom, renounce her dic- 
tates, and ſink at laſt, under the Chriſtian | 


inſtitution, into the fophuſticated regions 


of folly! 


Let us turn from ſuch raſh d 

to ſounder maxims and to better guides. 
The apoſtles lived in an age which 
demanded more prudence and expoſed 
them to much greater trials, than is 
commonly ſuppoſed. Vet by the faith, 
fortitude and patience of thoſe apoſtles, 
| WhO 


67 
who have taught us to pray for Kings, 25 
and for all that are in authority; who 
have aſſured us, that in the laſt days 
perilous times ſhall come; who have 
foretold what would in thoſe days create 
diſturbance; who have warned us againſt | 
being carried away with every wind of 
doctrine, even when doctors ſpeak great 
{ſwelling words of vanity; and who have 
alſo exhorted us to be ſubject to prin- 
cipalities and powers, to obey Magiſtrates, 
and to be ready to every good work: 
by ſuch wiſe and holy DEFENDERS of 
the FaiTH, Chriſtianity gained admiſ- 
fion into every State whither it was ſent; 
and ſoon roſe into public notice, and 
popular eſteem: commanding pity for its 
ſuffering advocates ; exciting admiration ; 
and laſt of all, happily pervading every 
political community where it was em- 
braced. 

If the forms of Pagan government 
were ſuffered to continue, its ſpirit 
was changed, in proportion as Chriſtianity 
ora She preſcribes ſuch duties to 

them 


„ 
them who govern, and to thoſe who are 
governed, that, without changing antient 
and eſtabliſhed inſtitutions, ſhe adds that 
kind of perfection to each, which enables 
it to reach its true end. With her, there 
is neither tyranny. nor anarchy; which 
are the two extremes of civil dominion. . 
But is not Chriſtianity the ſame now, 

as in the days of her youth? Yes, ſhe 
is. Neither age nor oppoſition, flattery 
nor ſcorn, have altered her features, or 
changed her nature. Were but her 
profeſſed friends as wiſe and cautious, as 
bumble and ſpiritually minded, as thoſe 
who were endued with power from on 
high; no State on earth would have the 
leaſt reaſon to be alarmed at their prin- 
ciples, ot to be offended at their beha- 
viour: and what could ſuch men have to 
fear in Great Britain, from the civil 
power? If by any unexpected revolution, 
they were to find themſelves the objects 
of public reſentment, they would over- 
come evil with good; and be joyful under 
unmerited abuſe. Such things have been; 
and where that wiſdom which is from 
| above, 
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above, is richly enjoyed, ſuch excellence 
will again appear in its proper ſeaſon. 


How diſtant ſome profeſſors of Chriſ- 


tianity have been, and are, from the ſpirit 


and ſteps of ſuch illuſtrious men, they 
will not ſuffer to be a fecret. They glory 


in being very different from their betters; 
and account their own folly—wifdom: 


They defend their departure from the 
ſoundeſt maxims of the primitive church, 
by ſaying, © the times are altered.” We 
admit they are; but we contend, they 


are not altered for the better by unbe- 


lievers ; nor by thoſe notions which too 


many are anxious to Propagate, and ho. or 
to defend. 


One of our opponents aſſerts, very 


fairly, Before any thing can be reaſoned 
% upon to a concluſion, certain facts, 
principles, or data, to reaſon from, 


“ muſt be eſtabliſhed, admitted, or de- 
6 nied.“ What then, of this kind, has 


he eſtabliſhed to ſupport his own ſcheme? 


Nothing. He appeals to antiquity, and 


fays, „If we proceed on, we ſhall at 


* hſt come out right; we ſhall come to 


« the 


CIP + 

0 che time when man came from the 
“hands of his maker.” Having travelled 
ſo far back in ſearch of ſomething to be 


« reaſoned upon to a concluſion,” he 


aſks, What was he then?” and anſwers, 


„ Man. Man was his high and only 


title; and a higher,” adds he, . can- 
“ not be given him.” We are now at 


- 


the head of the Nile. Nor could a late 


traveller be more pleaſed when, without 
2 figure, he reached the end of his ro- 
mantic journey, than this Gentleman. 
Upon this occaſion he thus exclaims: 
We are now got at the origin of man, 


« and at the origin of his rights. Here 


“ our enquiries find a reſting place, and 
our reaſon finds a home. 


They who can reſt upon ſuch prin- 
ciples, or argue from ſuch data, muſt 
expect to be diſturbed. When God made 


man, he made him upright. Are we in 
that condition? He placed him in para- 
diſe. Are we in ſuch a ſituation? When 
Adam ſinned, and came ſhort of the 


glory of God, he fell from a public into 


a private ſtate; and from innocence, into 
condemnation. 


| C44 ) 
condemnation. Is his caſe and ours 
exactly fimilar? When he was ejected 
from his bleſt abode, with his loſs of 
Eden, every other right was loſt that 
reſted on his good behaviour. Man there- 
fore, as a fallen creature, has no right to 
any thing without the ſecond Adam ; the 
Lord from heaven. By his Mediation, 
our fallen father obtained mercy; though 
ſent forth from the garden of Eden to till 
the ground from whence he was taken ; 
and doomed, in the ſweat of his face, to 
eat his bread. Are we, by nature, in any 
better ſituation? Have we any rights 
independent of Jeſus Chriſt ? Or have we 
any reaſon to lament that our rights ſhould 
be connected with the ſecond Adam, 
rather than. with the firſt? 
But this Gentleman overlooking the - 
FALL of MAN, as a doubtful, or as a 
trifling circumſtance, reaſons from caſes, 
not at all in point, to concluſions as ridi- 
culous, as they are deſtitute of any proper 
foundation. He does more; for his rea- 
ſonings are inconſiſtent with his own 


- I leading principle. « Thoſe,” ſays he, 


« who 
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« who have quitted the world, 100 thoſs 
« who are not yet arrived at it, are as 
«© remote from each other, as the utmoſt 
« ftretch of mortal imagination can con- 
„ ceive.” Is this the man, who travels 
into the remotęſt antiquity for data to 
reaſon from? Is this he, who aſks, 
«© Why then not trace the rights of man 
e to the creation of man? 
So much, at preſent, for his wit. Let 
us next glance at his devotion. He prays, 
that his American Patron, may enjoy 
the happineſs of feeing the New World 
«regenerate the Old.” What wild no- 
tions muſt this flippant Author have of 
regeneration | | But who can be ſurpriſed 
at this? ſince ſo many preachers are diſ- 
poſed to treat the conſequences of our fall 
with derifion; and to give their heaters 
ample occaſion to conclude, they are 
naturally fo good, or by education ſo re- 
formed, as not to need ee renova- 
tion. 

In vain do theſe elf ſuffcient i 
read, that which is born of fleſh is fleſh.” 
In vain do they read, that the beſt of 


mien 
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men were ©. by nature, the children of 
« wrath, even as others.” The very 
term regeneration, is offenſive to them, 
unleſs you will allow, that one man, or 
one part of man, or one part of the 
world, may regenerate another. Then 
indeed, it becomes a favourite expreſſion ; 
they introduce it without a bluſh, and re- 

peat it with delight. 5 
Thoſe Gentlemen who do not admire 
« an eager attachment to the doctrines of 
grace, are in raptures at the French 
revolution. By that, if we may believe 
them, The empire of darkneſs and of 
« deſpotiſm, has been ſmitten with a 
« ſtroke which has ſounded through the 
e univerſe.” But this mighty ſtroke, it 
| ſeems, has not yet been heard in HEAVEN; 
and on EARTH, it has perhaps, produced 
no better effects, than to make the lovers 


* A Diſcourſe on occaſion of the death of 
« Dr. P. delivered at Hackney, Sunday, May 1, 
« 1791,” is here alluded to; and, if the reader | 
looks at the 27th and 28th pages of that Diſ- | 
courſe, he will perhaps, be of opinion the alluſion 
is not impertinent, 
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of order, and of ſound policy, more vigi- 
lant and cautious, in their reſpective de- 
partments. How far theſe good effects 
may be connected with beneficial con- 
ſequences to this, or to any other kin 80 
dom, poſterity muſt judge. | 
If the unjuſtifiable riots at Birmingham 
are not mentioned with becoming diſguſt, 
the aggreſſor is ſaid to be deſtitute of 
humanity. But if the ſtill more illegal 
riots at Paris are commemorated with 
feſtivity, FREEDOM, O highly injured 
Name! THOU, as if thou wert another 
Moloch, art ſuppoſed to ſanctify ſuch 
miſchief, and to make humane ſuch ex- 
travagant proceedings. 
| Yet ſtill the boaſt is, that we live in an 
age of uncommon erudition; that our 
light is not only come, but widely diffuſed 
amongſt us; fo that almoſt all ranks of 
men are much more illuminated than in 
former times. The ſame pretence, and 
to ſerve the ſame purpoſe too, was played 
off before Great Britain was diſtinguiſhed 
among the nations. They who believe 
this, are not eaſily enſnared by ſuch groſs 
adulation. 
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adulation. What others may have ob- 
ſerved of the preſent period, is not for me 
to fay; but, in my own opinion, upon 
the important ſubjects of civil govern- 
ment, and revealed religion, there are yet 
not a few who ſeem to be “ full of 
tongue and weak of brain.“ 
It is however, cheerfully admitted, that 
on the firſt of theſe ſubjects, we have 
men as intelligent, and on the other, men 
as judicious, as ever lived in this Iſland. 
But are we to ſuppoſe, that our Senators 
and Magiſtrates, are left alone in dark- 
neſs; without capacity, and without in- 
tegrity? Are we to imagine, that thoſe 
only are wiſe, who © have dared to 
te aſſume the bold and natural port of 
« free men?“ Muſt we, of neceſſity 
conclude, that they who, by their own 
confeſſion, attempt bold innovations 
« and maintain ſentiments very different 
* from thoſe which are generally held,” 
are of all men the moſt excellent? We 
deny the obligation; and are of opinion, 
it is more probable, that <«* the fervent 
1 Lor illiberal] reprehenders of things 
eſtabliſhed 
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«* eſtabliſhed by public authority, are 
* always confident and bold men: and 
« that their confidence, for the moſt 


part, riſeth from too much credit given 


56 to their own wits; for which cauſe 


1 they are ſeldom free from error.” 


But «if our Senators, Judges, and other 


Gentlemen in office, have mental powers 


which keep pace with common people; 
if with all their learning, property, and 
dignity, they care as much for this coun- 
try as thoſe who are not averſe to diſturb- 
ance; let us take care how we read what 
ſuch writers publiſh; and how we liſten 
to the artful addreſſes of thoſe who have 


but little to loſe. and almoſt every thing 
to ſeek. —Men who have no hope of 


becoming conſequential, but by throwing 
individuals into diſtreſs, or. their country 
into confuſion, are guides, which neither 
experience nor common ſenſe, will ever 
induce us to follow. But ſuppoſe, ſome 
well meaning men ſhould endeavour to 
lead us into forbidden paths ; (which is 
no uncommon caſe,) it is but a poor 
un pence, when we feel the conſe- 

quence 
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quence of complying with their counſel, to 
hear them fay, We were alas! deceived. ! 
In all that has been here ſaid on civil 
government, it may be obſerved, that 
the ecclefiaſtical Polity of the Church of 
England, is neither cenſured nor applauded: 
Why ſhould it? Since, as to the religious 
ſentiments of thoſe who are diſcontented 
with the management of civil buſineſs, 
nothing occurs which will make a pru- 
dent man bear hard on any diſtin& deno- 
mination. For, it is evident, let the 
number of the diſcontented be what it 
may, there are as many in the Church of 
England as in any other fi tuation. This 
is no reproach to the National Eſtabliſh- 
ment; fince whatever a man's religious 
profeſſion may be, if he has only a form 
of godlineſs, and not the power thereof, 
why ſhould we wonder that impiety and 
impatience ſhould dwell in the ſame 
breaſt ? 

That there are men deſtitute of godli- 
neſs, and men who fear God, both in the 
Church of England, and amongſt Diſ- 
ſenters, muſt be admitted. Yet a learned 


Gentleman 


Py 


RF 
Galen at Oxford, has publiſhed 
ſuch a Letter, that were he to be credit- 
ted, to diſſent and to rebel, would be 
conſidered as ſynonimous expreſſions. 
From the ſpirit of this Letter, one 
would . that the writer deſigned, 
not only to © awaken reſentment againſt 
% Diſſenters at large; but to call them 
into Court without the leaſt diſtinction. 
«Is it candid, is it equitable, to advance 
*| charges againſt a whole body, without 
e bringing forward a jingle act of that 
body, by which thoſe charges gre be 
«©. ſupported?” ? 
This angry Cant boaſts, FR the 
Public Advertiſer, that the champions of 
the Diſſenters, have been refuted with- 
«* out anſwer.” Is he not himſelf, in the 
ſame predicament? Moſt people who 
have read in Woodfall's Regiſter, the 
ſenſible reply which has been made to his 
undiſtiriguiſhing charges, ſeem to be of 
that opinion. But it gives me pleaſure 
to add, that I have lately ſeen two Let- 
ters written by the ſame Author, which 
are much better worth my notice. Yet 
even 


1 

even in theſe, though written to a cele- 
brated Member of Parliament, there are 
charges againft Proteſtant Diſſenters, 
which appear to have been drawn up in 
the dark; and which, it is hoped, upon 
the light that has been thrown out, this 
Author will. publicly recant. Should he 
however ſhut his eyes againſt that in- 
ſtruction which has been imparted by a 
Diffenter, he need not to be told who has 
long fince ſaid, 4 There will come a time 


« when three words uttered with charity 


« and meekneſs, fhall receive a far more 
« blefſed reward, than three thoufand 
« volumes written with diſdainful ſharp- 
« nefs of wit.” The memory of that 


 Clergyman who faid this, I revere; though 


he wrote, in my opinion, the beſt defence 
that was ever written againft Diſfenters. 
Jam not converted by his arguments; 
but J endeavour to profit by his learned 
labours: nor would it diſgrace modern 
Collegians to be as well informed, as cau- 
tious, and as fair, on controverfial fub- 
jects, as that judicious write. 
* The Rev. RicuarD Hook ER. 
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It is very true, that Difſenters diſſent 
« among themſelves.” Are not church- 
men as much divided; both on political 


N and on theological ſubjects? But it is 


not true, that Diſſenters⸗ diſſent from 
« the Church Ax p. Conſtitution of Eng- 


2% land; much leſs i in the manner, or on 


the motive, which has been ſo frequently 


aſſerted: nor is there any appearance of 
truth in ſaying, they are united to each 
other only by that diſſent. Had the 


Church of England never exiſted, there 
might have been congregational churches 
in Britain, holding and teaching, what is 
nowy held and taught in ſuch religious 


ſocieties. Chriſtianity was embraced by 


Britons, as in other Pagan States, not 


only without the aſſiſtance, but under the 


diſpleaſure of the civil Power: conſe- 


quentiy, by individuals who judged for 


themſelves; moſt of them at firſt, of the 


lower orders of ſociety. Afterwards, 
Eſtzbliſhments were formed, and highly 
eſteemed; but exceptions to this fact are 


inconteſtable, and may ever be ex- 


pected. 


1 


What 


l 
' 
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What end can it anſwer to miſrepreſent 
a people that are able to reply for them- 
ſelves; and who, in matters of conſcience, 
will not be forbid? But this Author is 
the more to be blamed for his want of 
temper, ſince he enjoys ſo much leiſure, 
and is treated with ſo much reſpe&. His 
own words are, I have been emboldened 
«to take up the pen of the politician, 
« and have availed myſelf of the indul- 
« pence of this learned Univerſity, to 
« which I am under a particular engage- 
« ment, by ſuſpending, for a ſhort time, 
« that of the theologiſt.” Surely the 
Church is thought to be in danger, . when 
the firſt Univerſiry in the Kingdom grants 
a ſuſpenſion to one of her obedient ſons, 


that he may take up the pen of the. 


politician ! 


How different is the ſituation of this 


Author from mine ! I am not emboldened 


by any man; have not availed myſelf of 
the leaſt indulgence ; nor ſuſpended, even 


for a ſhort time, my theologacal. engage- 


ments; but am obliged to write, if I write, 
at all, while I am diſcharging thoſe duties 
G 2 which 
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- which he hes: would think a burden. 


Yet I ſhould be hurt to diſcover ſo much 
inattention to any ſubject, it was my deſign 
to controvert, as this indulged-Divine has 

manifeſted in contending with Proteſtant 
Diſſenters. But enough has been faid, 
previous to this publication, to ſhew, that 
there are Diſſenters in Great-Britain to 

a very large amount, as well affected to 

government, as loyal and peaceable in 

their behaviour, as any of their fellow 
ſubjects— Of this number, if he knows 
himſelf, is the Author of this Review. 


HAVING thus given my thoughts on 
the important ſubject of civil government, 
though I make no apology for what is 
written, it may not be improper to fay 
what has led me to publiſh theſe opi- 
nions. 

The matter ſtands thus: The ſenti- 
ments contained in this Review, I have 
held, a and defended, for more 
than 


„ 

than thirty years. Of late, opinions very 
different from theſe have been more cir- 
culated than ſober men could wiſh: with 
what effect abroad, and with what ſuſ- 
picions at home, is pretty well known. 
I read, as may be obſerved, ſome of thoſe 
ſeducing pamphlets which difterent authors 
have been emboldened to write : but read 
them as far from being terrified at the 
ſeeming ſtrength. of their arguments, as 
from believing that they who wrote them 
were purſuing the beſt intentions. After- 
wards, I reſolved to try whether I could 
detect the real weakneſs of their leading 
principles, and expoſe the hurtful tendency 
of ſome of their favorite maxims. This, 
though unſolicited, appeared to be a duty 


| that I owed to my native country: the 


peace of which, it would give me pleaſure 
to promote. 
\ That peace is an object worthy of every 


man's attention. He that can do but 


little towards it, ſhould not leave that 


little undone. Every prudent effort to 
ſuch an end is of ſome importance; and 


I am now perſuaded; that if Church and 


Diſſenting 
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allows this liberty 


Ta 


Diſſenting miniſters could enjoy the full 
extent of Chriſtian friendſhip, the peace 


of their people would be more abundant. 
It ſeems therefore, to be no imprudent 


undertaking to mention ſome of thoſe 


things which, if mutually regarded, might 
conſiderably prevent future contention. 
I am the more encouraged to do this 


by what has been done already. For a 
reſpectable Clergyman in his Letters; to 
the Biſhop of London, has laid ſuch a 
foundation for this good work, that little 
more is wanting than to build upon it. 

He ſuppoſes that ſenſible men ſhould 
make thoſe conceſſions, and endeavour to 
promote that reform in their own Church 


that the nature of its Conſtitution will 


admit. His words are, „It is laudable 


« and ingenuous in our own Clergy, when 


« occaſions offer, to point out defects, 


« and to ſuggeſt amendments” in. our 


« Eſtsbliſhment; it is honourable with 
« reſpect to the church herfelf, which 
to her members. 
« But ſuch writings,” he thinks, © ſhould 
6c preſerve that decorum and moderation, 
: 60 * which 
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« which, is conſiſtent with the relation - 
« the authors of them bear to the Church, 
« of which they treat. He adds, Satire 
« and invective againſt, her will do no 
« credit either to the good ſenſe or good 
« temper of a Writer of any denomina- 
« tion; but muſt come with peculiar 
« j1mpropriety from thoſe, who have pro- 
« miſed allegiance. to her laws, and who 
« ſubſiſt by her appointments.” 

Have we, on our ſide, no defects to 
point out; no amendments to ſuggeſt ? 
Are we not as much at liberty to do this 
in our connections, as Clergymen in 
theirs? Would not the decent uſe: of 
ſuch freedom, as occaſions offer, be as 
laudable and ingenuous in us, as in them ? 


| Certainly.it would. Nor let us imagine 
that ſuch fair dealing will ever excite ſuſ- 


picion, in ſenfible and candid minds, that 
we are not ſufficiently attached to what 
has been often called, the Diſſentin 8 
Intereſt. | 

The fame Author ſeems to be of opi- 
nion, that another ſtep neceſſary to the 
full emen of that friendſhip it would 


be 
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be our mutual honor to promote, is is 4 
reſpectful treatment of each other in all 
things which Church-men and Diffenters 
' reciprocally approve. He obſerves, © That 
e people ſhould be of one mind in matters 
„ of religion, either with reſpect to the 
ſubſtantial part of it, or the form in 
<« which it is to be adminiſtered, a very 
moderate knowledge of human nature 
will teach us never to expect; but” 
adds he, < that notwithſtanding theſe 
differences men ſhould treat each other 
« without bitterneſs, with moderation and 

„ candor, is an expectation, which in 
« theſe times, I ſhoula have ought not 

| quite unreaſonable.” _ 

Of real moderation and candor he has 
given us this pleaſing example. Far 
« be it from me, my Lord, to detraQ 
« from the merit of our Diſſenting Bre- 
« thren for their joint labours with us in 
« the common cauſe of Chriſtianity. On 
« the contrary, I have always confidered 
them as Friends and Afﬀociates engaged 
* in the ſame work; I have always feen 

% with un our n on the 


6 great 


„ cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 


1 
great truths and duties of Religion; and 


« think it ſor the moſt part à recom- 


e mendation both of their performances 


and ours, where the differences ſub- 
'« ſiſting between us are not marked; 


« when the party, from whom they comez 
In ſuch per- 
« formances, this Author ſays, the 


« merit of our Diſſenters will always be 


acknowledged by every impartial judge 
« of Learning, by every friend of Chriſ- 


« tianity; in ſuch we ſhall both of us 


« do real ſervice to mankind, and acquire 
« laſting reputation; while Poſterity ity wil 
« deſpiſe and forget moſt of the paltry 
« Controverſies with which our differences 
& are continued and fomented. 


Though this language is e 


ful, it i be eaſy to produce from 
judicious and dignified Church- men, 
much more to the ſame purpoſe. But 
one . adds a luſtre to this Gentleman's 
candor; it was indulged when he felt 
himſelf a little hurt at an imprudent 
pamphlet Which had been lately pub- 
liſhed tia an ingenious, but intemperate 
239% H Diſſenter. 
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oömplete in fact, he does not allow 


| „ 
Diſſenter. Such a victory over his own 
feelings is worthy our imitation, 
Once more; the Author who takes the 


lad! in theſe pacifie remarks, is of opi- 


nion, that the Juſtice and utility of 


e Toleration is now as much acknow- 
_ © kedged' by all reaſonable well-informed 
„men, àg any maxim reſpecting Public 


6 Religion and Civil Government.“ But 
though he ſuppoſes Toleration to be 


it is % romplete by Law.” To be _ 


it is not; but why is this delayed; 


cially on the head of penal ſtatutes? 
There are; Ibelieve, only few remaining 


againſt Proteſtant Diſſenters. Yet why 


ſhould there be any att upon the Statute 
— unrepealad, -which. the worſt of men 

in force to our wounding and 
2 were not over-awed by the 
— temper of our preſent legiſlators ? 
This is grievous' to men well affected to 


een en are not. take 
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5 The Rev. Jom ae LL. p. Chancellor 
of. che Dioceſe of Winged. and Chaplain in 
W to 1 Majeſty. 
occaſion 
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occaſion from what is yet wanting, to ag- 
n gravate the fact, and to excite confuſion. 
Were I a Church-man, I ſhould think 
it my honor unſolicited to act for 
1- Þ thoſe that feel upon this ſubject: and 
though I am not, I have no wiſh that 
the Church in which I was born, ſhould 
diſgrace herſelf by attempting to relieve 
them wt withdraw from her juriſdiction. 
But believing it would add to her reputa- 
tion and peace, I wiſh; that by her me- 
diation, the State may be inclined to 
grant to all Diſſenters, every thing that 
is equitable, 1 in a manner the moſt explicit, 
and in a temper the moſt humane. 
What will be thought of this Review, 
and of theſe additional remarks, I am 
neither careleſs to underſtand, nor anxious 
to learn. If inſults are to be my reward, 
they will be deſpiſed. If correction be 
my lot, that may do me good. If men 
of ſenſe and piety ſhould approve of my 
labor, their eſteem will give me Pleaſure. 
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APPENDIX. 


|. Being; e that what is Gig in 
two of the preceding pages may be liable 


to miſconſtruction, to prevent this, I 


thought it right to add a few words by 


way of explanation. 


It was not my deſign in the 7th page, 
to inſinuate there is any perſon ſuperior to 
the law, or abſolutely out of its reach, 
No, when what is law is undiſpu ted, 17 
is © every where ſu preme and governs 
« all.” „ The king is governed and 
« protected by the law, fo far as, in his 


4 exalted ſituation, it can concern him: 


* therefore the king is free. The nobles 
« are governed and protected by the law: 
«© therefore the nobles are free. Every 
« ſubject of Great-Britain, in his poli- 
* tical ſtation and occupation, is governed 
« and protected by the law: therefore 
&« every Briton is free.” 

This I believe: but though I am per- 
ſuaded of the fact, and think that: this 
| 18 


( 61 
is „ the freedom which Ry ſenſe admires 


and religion approves, it does not follow, 


in every important-caſe that occurs, that 
what 2s law will admit of no diſpute; 
or that I am bound to believe all that 


is called law is friendly to freedom. Yet 


I am fully convinced, that a reviſion of 
our laws ſhould- never be left to the 


caprice of private opinions. 

If any perſon ſhould ſurmiſe on % 
reading the 4iſt page, that I think 
* Dominion is founded in Grace,” he 
will do it without: foundation. 
like this, in the common ſenſe of thoſe 
words, ever was my opinion. That bad 
men have had a right to rule, and may 
again be puſſtly inveſted with ſovereign 
power, I cannot doubt; yet that any man 


can govern, without him who“ lightetn 


* every man that cometh into the 
« world pr and by whom * kings reign, 


and princes decree juſtice,” I do not 


believe. The heathen is given for his 
inheritance, and the uttermoſt parts of 
the earth for- his poſſeſſion. - He girds 
them _ know him not ; and thoſe who 

know 


Nothing 


1 


© 6) 


know him confeſs, he is „Eine of 
« kings, and Lok p of lords.” But to 
lay, that Dominion is e in that 
grace which any perſon has received, and 
to ſay, that without the Mediation of the 
ſecond Adam, the bleſſings of civil govern- 
ment would not have been granted to the 
children of the firft, are very e 
propoſitions. " 

A Gentleman, who thinks at ran- 
3 dom upon this ſubject, aſſerts, the ſeveral 
ſources from which governments have 
ariſen, and on which they have been 
founded, may be all comprehended under 
| three heads: Firſt, Superſtition, Se- 
% condly, Power. Thirdly, The com- 
. mon intereſt of ſociety, and the com- 
“ mon rights of man.” From which he 
concludes, <* The firſt was a government 
«of prieſtcraft, the ſecond of conquerors, 
1 and the third of reaſon.” | 

Now, this Gentleman, is either ſpeak- 
ing of governments above the moon, or 
in it, or below it. If of the latter, why 
are we not told, where and when his firſt, 


* and third governments actually 
exiſted? 


= 


8 
exiſted? Becauſe he knew, that had he 
deſcended from general aſſertion to parti- 
cular deſcription, we might chance to 
be as well acquainited with thoſe govern- 
ments as himſelf; and if ſo, he had juſt 
reaſon to fear the painful ee 
To prevent detection he multiplies, as 

uſual, general aſſertions, and talks at ſuch 
a rate of artful men and oracles, and back 
ſtairs in European courts; of a race of 
Conquerors, the idols, it ſeems, they have 
made, united, and perſuaded the multitude | 
to worſhip; of recent reformers, who fay _ 
this country has not yet regenerated itſelf, 
and is therefore without a Conſtitution; 
he talks at ſuch a rate of theſe things, 
and of what he ſuppoſes to be the only 
mode in which governments have a right 
to ariſe, and of the only principle on 

which they have a right to exiſt; that 
it may be feared he is hurt by his W n 
extravagance. May he live to be ſober, 
and worthy of more reſpectful attention ! 
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